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DRAMA AND MUSIC 

A Wab Play by Mb. Hall Caine. — " Goyescas," a Spanish 
Opeba by a Spaniard. 

by lawbence oilman 



One knows, of course, that England is ultimately to 
win the war; but we, for our part, did not know until the 
other day why it is that she has not already won. The rea- 
son is this: the council chamber at Downing Street is too 
near the nursery. How is the Cabinet to deal effectively 
with the momentous problems of the great conflict if little 
Peggy's nightmares are allowed to disturb the deliberations 
of her father, the Prime Minister — not to speak of their 
necessarily distracting effect upon the Secretary of State 
for War, the First Lord of the Admiralty, and the other 
equally august members of the Cabinet who foregather 
there? And besides, if you are waiting at midnight for 
The Enemy's answer to your ultimatum, it must be un- 
settling to have to consult with Peggy's aunt — in the very 
council chamber itself — about the question of engaging a 
governess for Peggy. It is idle to talk invidiously of Amer- 
ican laxness and amateurishness in the conduct of affairs 
of State when such things can go on in the very heart of 
the British Government. 

If you have any doubt that they really do go on, just as 
we have described, all you have to do is to visit the New 
Amsterdam Theater any night or matinee and observe the 
disclosure of them in Mr. Hall Caine 's new war play, Mar- 
garet Schiller. Mr. Caine might reply, of course, that, like 
the famous mongoose of the classic fable, this is only an 
" imaginary " Downing Street. But our perturbations are 
not to be so easily set at rest: do we not know, all of us, 
how unfaltering a realist is Mr. Caine, how delicately precise 
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and sedulous an observer, how unseducible a transcriber of 
the actual! Surely these things, as they reveal themselves 
to us in his play, must be ; and other things, too, equally dis- 
quieting. 

"What, you ask yourself, is wrong with England? Here 
is Sir Robert Temple, Prime Minister, First Lord of the 
Treasury, and Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, har- 
boring in his household, as governess for his little daugh- 
ter, a girl whom he knows to be not only an " enemy alien," 
but an adept at treachery and a mistress of deception, who 
has obtained a place in his family for the sworn purpose 
of doing him injury. But Mr. Caine would no doubt re- 
mind us that even a Prime Minister may have a heart; so, 
when Margaret Schiller falls on her knees before Sir Rob- 
ert, overcome by his magnanimity, and exclaims, with im- 
passioned earnestness, ' ' Your sweet child shall be as sacred 
to me as my heart's blood," you are wholly and willingly con- 
vinced—as who would not be, hearing these noble words 
uttered in the melting and tear-drenched tones of the beau- 
tiful Miss Elsie Ferguson? 

So Margaret stayed on at Downing Street, and improved 
the occasion by falling in love with Sir Robert (who was, 
we hasten to say, a widower), while conspiracies thickened 
about them. 

Was it the Prime Minister's fault, or was it the fault 
of the Secretary of State for War, or the fault of the gentle 
Commissioner of Police, that, while the street entrance to 
the Government's official residence was carefully guarded, 
the garden at the rear was open to invasion by an " enemy 
alien " (Mr. Caine is scrupulously tactful in his refer- 
ences)? Whoever was to blame, you note that an " enemy 
alien," in the person of Margaret's fiery young brother, is 
able, with her assistance, to invade Downing Street from the 
rear, with murderous designs upon the Prime Minister. But 
Margaret, persuaded of the need for sacrifice, stops with 
her own body the bullet that is intended for her hero, Sir 
Robert; and, it being Christmas Eve, you hear the " waits " 
singing carols in the distance as the curtain falls. So, 
after all, it is Tragedy that Mr. Caine has given us — Trag- 
edy that, you might say, has its roots partly in the nursery 
and the need for governesses, and partly in British toler- 
ance, British softness. 

It is all very illuminating and very sad; and through the 
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sadness and the gloom and the murky convolutions of it 
moves the enamoring apparition of Miss Ferguson, like a 
sorrowful dryad in a London fog — very lonely and appealing 
and ill at ease, you fancy, at finding herself in such strange 
and unaccustomed surroundings; for the pseudo-sentiment 
of a Hall Caine melodrama is not for her and her distin- 
guished and lovely art. You would as soon expect to walk 
into Carnegie Hall and discover Mr. Kreisler fiddling " My 
Mother Was a Lady." 

To write an opera upside-down might justly be regarded 
as a considerable artistic feat; yet Enrique Granados and 
his librettist, Fernando Periquet, who in their Spanish lyric- 
drama, Goyescas, accomplished this exciting performance, 
have received less credit for it than is their due. Richard 
Wagner, it will be remembered, wrote the Ring poems back- 
ward, and then proceeded, in his humdrum way, to set them 
to music. Mr. Granados and his colleague were content with 
no such pedestrian essay. Their method was incomparably 
more adventurous. To begin with, Mr. Granados composed 
some piano pieces suggested to his fancy by contemplating 
the paintings of Goya ; but thereafter the history of his crea- 
tion becomes, to our wayfaring intelligence, so cloudy and 
extraordinary that, to guard against the dissemination of 
error, we shall let his co-worker, Mr. Periquet, recount the 
brief but remarkable story (the italics shall be ours, for at- 
tention). 

" Granados," Mr. Periquet tells us, " had seen Goya's 
paintings and sketches at the Prado, and they inspired 
in him music [for the piano]. One day we talked 
of taking these ravishing melodies to the stage. We 
lacked a plot. This was my task, in the fulfillment of which 
I put all my soul. . . . Goya, as an epoch, means senti- 
ment, loves and passions, and, socially, a strange melting of 
all classes, something like a presage of democracy. . . . 
The question resolved itself, therefore, into presenting this 
social mixture as an environment to tragic love affairs. 
. . . As. soon as the plot took shape in my mind I unfolded 
it to Granados, who received it as his own. Then I wrote 
the book, using the meters of the Spanish romance and 
seguidilla, not intending that the musician should set my 
verse to music, but that Granados might let his fancy roam 
over the scenes and stories I had built of my rhymes. So 
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was his charming score composed, without words, in the 
most absolute freedom, while seeing in his imagination a 
gorgeous pageant of Goyaesque figures. . . . When the 
last note of his music was set down, there fell on me a hard 
but unshirkable task, a painful tour de force. ... I had 
to make new words for the music ! . . . What I wrote for 
Granados' music were not, could not be, verses. The 
speeches of the characters had to follow, note by note, the 
maestro 's fantasy. ... At times, given a group of notes, 
it seemed impossible to express the musician's thought in 
an equal number of syllables — he wanting to keep to his 
original idea, I despairing of finding its expression within 
the counted number of syllables."- Is it any wonder that, as 
Mr. Periquet confesses, they used to quarrel over it like 
schoolboys? 

Only those who know Spanish better than we do (and 
we do not know it at all) are entitled to estimate the diffi- 
culties overcome by the much-tried Mr. Periquet in fitting 
his syllables to Mr. Granados' notes; our own privilege in 
the matter is exhausted when we say that the music of this 
opera is singularly undramatic, singularly lacking in variety 
of accent : in that precise and intimate relationship between 
the dramatic moment and its musical projection which is at- 
tainable when the music is born of the text, but which is not 
attainable when words have been fitted to tones by so ab- 
normal and procrustean an operation as that undertaken by 
the authors of Goyescas. That, in the case of this opera, 
drama and music go hand-in-hand even as amiably as they 
do is sufficiently wonderful; but it is not possible to doubt 
that their union would have been infinitely more felicitous 
had they come together in the ordinary hallowed way; and 
so we shall not soon cease to regret that Mr. Granados did 
not wait before composing this score until he had Mr. Peri- 
quet 's text before him in its final form. 

A musician of inspiration might have made us forget the 
unfortunate effect of this operatic maladjustment; but Mr. 
Granados is not that. He has spoken disparagingly of 
an earlier and more famous opera than his own, which, 
though not written by a Spaniard, is concerned with 
Spanish scenes, characters, and emotions: in other words, 
the Carmen of Bizet. The music of Carmen, in Mr. Grana- 
dos' view, is not characteristically Spanish — we gather, 
indeed, that he regards if rather lightly. Well, we shall 
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not contend that Carmen is irreproachable; but, since 
Mr. Granados himself has seen fit to drag it in, we may 
venture to use it as a touchstone for his own produc- 
tion. Let us remark, then, that Carmen has certain traits 
which Goyescas should -have, but has not. Carmen, despite 
its occasional musical vulgarity and its more than occasional 
sentimentalism, exhibits almost continuously a complete and 
impressive fusion of speech and song : in its musico-dramatic 
utterance it is precise, pointed, and veracious. Goyescas 
exhibits nothing of the kind. Bizet wrote with his eye on the 
object at every moment. Mr. Granados did not. "Wherever 
his eye was, it was not on his text, for the elementary reason 
that the text was not there. Mr. Granados might have made 
up to us for the defective articulation of his lyrico-dramatio 
structure had he been able to endue it with at least an ex- 
terior loveliness and distinction ; but this he could not do : 
for his is a fifth-rate musical mind dealing commonplacely 
with its material. He is essentially a writer of vivacious and 
characteristic dance-music, with enough skill and routine 
as a composer to enable him to produce a score that is 
by no means contemptible. But when he has to 
deal with drama and emotion at their highest — when, in 
other words, there comes a searching test of his capacity for 
expressive musical speech — he can produce nothing better 
than the kind of thing we get in the passage between Rosario 
and the nightingale, the love-duet at the window, and the 
final moments of death and lamentation: that is to say, a 
superior order of salon-music, gracefully sentimental in 
melody, and prettily harmonized in the fashion of the day 
before yesterday: a kind of tonal rose-water sprayed over 
the dramatic situation. 

We have no intention of denying a certain excellence to 
this unimpeachably high-minded creation of Mr. Granados 
and his librettist : it is earnest, it is refined, it has engaging 
moments, and no doubt it is veritably and impeccably Span- 
ish. But we cannot help wishing — if Mr. Granados will for- 
give us — that it had a few of the shortcomings which he 
seems to have detected in Carmen. 

LiA WHENCE GlLMAN. 



